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ABSTRACT 

Although the notion of teaching literature in an 
intensive weekend format may present numerous problems to be solved 
by the instructor, it can be a format that results in considerable 
success. It is conducive to the schedules of many students who work 
during the week, and weekend literature courses have proven to be 
popular. Intensive weekend courses in literature are best taught at 
upper division levels, since students are more familiar with terms 
and forms, and may be somewhat more mature. Greater independent work 
is required of the students in intensive studies. Whatever the level, 
three key elements to any successful intensive weekend course are: 
(1) careful organization by the instructor; (2) varied kinds of 
approaches and teaching techniques.; and (3) unique outcomes perceived 
by the students. A detailed syllabus should be prepared and 
distributed to all students well before the semester begins. Research 
papers may or may not be required, but class activities should 
include written assignments, group work, quizzes, and group projects. 
Being together with a class for lengthy sessions, perhaps 8 hours or 
more on a Saturday, presents special problems and requires ingenuity 
on the part of the teacher. Such courses are not for everyone, but 
when the student turns the semester into a satisfactory routine of 
study, the format provides needed flexibility and often unique 
outcomes and learning experiences. (A detailed syllabus of one 
literature course taught in the weekend format, "Utopias and 
Dystopias," is appended.) (HB) 
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Teaching Literature in the Intensive 
! CO Weekend Foirmat 

In the aarly 1980s when a new dean of our college suggested 
that the faculty of City College consider offering courses in an 
intensive weekend format, my reaction was quite negative. How 
could the schedule he suggested be viable? True, the actual 
classroom hours of a literature course could be divided into three 
segments in a semester, with classes meeting all day Saturday and 
half a day on Sundays for three weekends, fulfilling the basic 
requirements of credit hours. But, obviously, that was just the 
beginning of questions to be answered. Questions such as: How 
could students gain as much in such compressed periods as they 
would in shorter classes held more frequently? How could they be 
expec_^d to prepare one-third of their course work at a time 
without the usual response and direction from the instructor? How 
would such a schedule affect the writing of research papers or 
position papers? Would there be a drop not only in numbers of 
papers but also in quality? And, how would this intensive weekend 
format be structured so that students and teacher could survive the 
very long hours without exhaustion or boredom? The final, and very 
important, question was, how many students would choose what 
appeared at the outset to be a punishing regimen instead of the 
traditional evening classes on one or two nights a week? 
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Those of us who doubted the wisdom of this pedagogical 
approach were assured that such classes had been offered in a 
number of institutions of higher learning for some time with 
considerable success. The most significant selling point to me was 
the suggestion that many of our students, almost all of whom are 
regularly employed at full-time jobs, would find it easier to 
schedule these classes than they found the regular week night 
offerings. The college had had some success already with Friday 
night or Saturday morning classes offered once a week, surprising 
as that was to some of us. Many of our students are nurses, police 
officers, workers offshore in the oil industry or sales 
representatives who travel much of the week. These students, it 
was felt, could not only build weekend classes into their work 
schedules but could use blocks of time during the week for study. 
No one insisted that faculty try this new approach, but several of 
us agreed to see what might be possible in our disciplines. 

From the beginning, I felt that the composition courses would 
best be left on the once or twice weekly schedule. The same was 
felt by computer science, mathematics and foreign language 
professors concerning the rudimentary courses in those areas. With 
these exceptions, then, courses were gradually introduced in the 
intensive weekend format in literature, history, philosophy, 
sociology f art history, psychology, political science, nursing, 
music appreciation and religious studies* Some of these courses 
were not successful, either in the view of the instructor or the 
students. However, many intensive weekend courses have proved to 
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be very popular and have become a standard part of our course 
offerings. Initially classes were scheduled for Saturdays and 
Sundays, but most now meet on Fridays and Saturdays. 

Regardless of having heard about the weekend format being used 
in other colleges and universities, neither I nor my colleagues 
wrote to these places to learn how they did it. Perhaps we could 
have saved ourselves time and trouble by doing so, and that is why 
today I am offering suggestions borne of experience on how you 
might initiate such courses at your own institution, if you are 
interested. From 1983 to the present, I taught nine different 
literature courses in the intensive weekend format, repeating 
several. The nine courses are: Shakespeare: the History Plays, The 
History of the English Novel, America in Fiction and Film (to the 
20th century). Contemporary British Fiction, World Theatre, 
American Women Playwrights and Introduction to Literary Forms. 

The last named above. Introduction to Literary Forms, is one 
causing me to have some reservations. All of the other courses 
listed are v;jper division courses, calling for completion of an 
introductory course in literature as a pre-requisite . Although the 
particular group of students in this introductory class taught on 
weekends did work comparable to other classes meeting once a week, 
I feel that this structure is not ideal for beginners who are 
working toward the acquisition of critical terminology and literary 
analysis skills. I used a four weekend schedule of somewhat 
shorter hours to help solve problems I foresaw in this course. 
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As I stated many of the students did well, but I would have been 
more content if we had met more often. Thus my preference would be 
not to offer this course on a weekend basis unless the number of 
meetings were increased. 

At City College we have a mix of evening and weekend classes 
taught primarily by full-time faculty available during the week for 
advising conferences. Support Services (library, writing lab, 
counseling services) as v;ell as administrative personnel are 
available to weekend students. Greater independent work is 
reguired of students, but they are not left entirely on their own. 
Within this setting, whatever the level, key elements to a 
successful intensive weekend course are: 

a. careful organization by the ' teacher 

b. varied kinds of approaches/teaching technigues 

c. unigue outcomes perceived by the students 

Even more than usual, careful advance planning and preparation 
are necessary. The list of reguired textbooks should be available 
at the time the course is announced (for us, during early 
registration for the upcoming semester) . A syllabus with specific 
due dates for reading assignments should be made available by the 
end of the semester before the course begins. The schedule for any 
literature course should allow enough time for a considerable 
amount of reading prior to the first meeting of the class (ideally 
at least one month after the semester begins, the first weekend 
class meets). The classes then are held with one month intervals 
between the first and the second weekends, and between the second 
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and the third. Some latecomers, signing up at regular registration, 
ave done well in these courses, but students generally seem to 
appreciate the opportunity to start their reading early whenever 
possible. 

The syllabus for most of my classes includes suggestions for 
study approaches, questions to consider and the advice to keep a 
notebook (not for me to check, but for the student to record 
information, impressions and analyses of literature for future 
reference). Some of the information, that might ordinarily be 
delivered in an introductory l^jcture, is often included in the 
syllabus, allowing the class to discuss issues raised there when 
the first class convenes. The syllabus is mailed out to students 
if they have not picked it up immediately after regular 
registration. They are advised to pick up the special bibliography 
prepared for the course and available in the main library. These 
are the materials they will then use, along with their textbooks, 
before we ever meet as a class. 

Students may or may not be expected to prepare research 
papers, at the discretion of the professor. Often I have chosen 
other types of reports, group projects or position papers rather 
than the formal research paper and have found the results 
beneficial overall . Writing assignments ( essays or briefer 
exercises such as thumbnail sketches of characters or paragraphs on 
setting, theme, or style), as well as quizzes, are part of the 
classroom activities. In addition to these student activities and 
open dialogue, small group discussions and reports allow individual 
initiative and group cooperation in working out answers to 
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questions raised. Occasionally, students do not wish to 
participate in oral readings of plays, poems or passages in 
stories, but most respond well to such involvement. Guest 
lecturers, audiotapes and films help provide variety and additional 
scope • 

Adapting our teaching methods to fit this format has meant 
that many of us have gone far beyond the usual formula of lecture, 
film, discussion and writing exercise. Being together as a 
learning group from six to ten o'clock Friday evenings and from 
nine in the morning until five in the afternoon on Saturdays, 
brings unexpected rewards similar to those found in very good 
graduate seminars or excellent professional workshops. Traditional 
course objectives are not lost sight of; in fact, even more serious 
attention perhaps is given to the preparation of the course 
syllabus and other print materials. Our students make use of and 
appear to appreciate bibliographies, charts of dates, maps and 
supplementary materials distributed to them, and seem to synthesize 
such elements into a meaningful whole. An extra boon, the 
lagniappe ^ as we say in Louisiana, is to be found in the classroom 
dynamics. Students in these classes often work together and form 
friendships analogous to those of traditional undergraduates, 
making college a more satisfying, shared experience than is 
sometimes true for adults working towards a degree. 

Such courses are not for everyone, of course. But for those 
who have turned an experiment into a satisfactory routine, the 
courses offered in this format provide needed flexibility in 
scheduling without the loss of academic rigor. For our adult 
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students, taking responsibility for their own learning is not 
unwelcome or threatening. The attraction often is to those who are 
adept at managing their time, who prefer to see the semester laid 
out in three sets of assigned tasks allowing them to budget that 
time, and finally, knowing full well what is expected, come to 
class prepared. We offer literature courses in other formats, but 
the Intensive Weekend Courses can and do provide unique outcomes 
for both students and teachers. 
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i^^^-^^S^'^^ College fih'Tnt ehsi VP ■- We ekehd Glas s ' 3 credit hours 
Fall 1992 September 25-26, October 23-24; HH^mber 2?!^ 
Fridays 6 to 10 p. m.j Saturdays 9 to 5 p. m. 

y^^"^^ V All of the following are paperback editions. 
P"tbT3ia by Thomas More. 
Looking '}3 aclcward by Edward Bellamy. 
.The Time Machine by H. G. Wells. 
Brave New World by Aldous Huxley. 
1984 by George Orwell. 
. Player Piano by Kurt Vonnegut. 
Fahrenheit ^' ^l by Ray Bradbury. 



questions on many issues? this ,ort ^? ff^t"* serious 
vocative and entLta^ning. *ihis°oou?fe iui™nc!udf L^h"" 
n'o?:is"o?1hiIl^L?r*^^"^"« '° ^-^^ sLrtito^"L'rSn^°* 

^'^'^^Vv'"°f''?,?"^.'^i=^l°sue will alternate, but in seneral th. 

gl- will include ThgJSSl! SsS? IXL'r^liV 

in class discussion also wiil be considered. ^^■^^"^P^*"" 

"'"'^en^fdeTj;! aa:5Sa?e°^d"??^L%^?er^?L=^"i- ""^^ 
readings, as well as making lSM t?»? ?h!'-°"v,*i"'? 
are free from other responf ibilities Th/°^J'^^\'^ ^""^^ 
altered somewhat, but is likelv to ?Al Ji%u°''^*S? 
Works listed for a given weekend arf i^^ ^l^f given. 

^ i«^Sar:d":ir?h- ^^^^^^^u^. 

-^^^^i aT-"S3J^%eeT?-e-tV- ^ ^ 

arrange a conference. 
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■Reading AssignmfintR-j 



Weekend I 



Weekend II 
Weekend III 



Thomas More's Ftopia (I516). 
Edward Bellamy's Looking Eankw.r^H (1888). 
H. G. Wells' m.:M^:^hinr~llS95) 
Aldous Huxley^T Trave W pw Mn^iri (igio) 

George Orwell's T9W T l9k9). 

Kurt Vonnegut's Player Pian o (195?^ 
Ray Bradbury's Fahrenheit k'^ (iq<t> 



ligw to Prep ar(*«_ 

Consider what you know already of idP^i or>^.;^+- «^ , 
know of the benefits or d-trimeSs o? thfno 
the lives of human beiLs w?J? L the uses of ^science in 
philosophers and great wri' + p!S J you already know of what 
Of the individSal^?o socJe^v? Mdonf f ^^"^ relationship 
no credit in not knowing wha? can hp\n^''^'y T"^"' "^^^^^ is 
. . . positively pride themselSps on Jk^''-. literary men 

they are fools and ar?ogan? lt tL? ^''^ ^porance of science 
regarded such persons with -d^Jv nnn'.* : * J^f^<;er would have 
Walker Percy wrote? "I? th/f^^.r"^ contempt." (Along the Road^, 

Of my life ^as the ^eautfof ^^hf sc^e'ntinc'ip?.'¥^^^^ 
second was the discovery of thp c,fni,^?o ^ethod, surely the 
the very world which has Sfen ?rSisf^imL^r'^iS^'"'"^ °^ i" 
And, Percy also has said. "?he ^^0? ! -^^ ^^^^ science." 

I / ?rti?/^r?Hf o^n^e^^e^..*^ 

" - .eaa ...... 

the power of the word 
mechanization, technology 
dehumanization, loss of identity 
over-organization aenxity 
lack of spirituality 



2. 



3. 



aSho?L'?h's°boo.^r" " ^^^^^^'^ - -tes on the 

ohose*be?°^|^ ?hay'SiTrtt. .^i"- ?''^"<'^els have been 
but all are inte^l^ting'^o^S^rol^Jj/S.^^llo 

a. Setting (time and ilace) ^ following, 
p. Characters (main and subordinate) 
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3 • (continued) . 

c. Point of View (through whose eyes do we see the tale?; 

d. Plot (what is the basic conflict? what action takes place?; 

e. Theme (what is the major idea of the story?) 

f» Dominant Impression (didactic, emotional, place, characters?; 
g. Language and Style (any significant use of figurative 
language or stylistic devices?) 

These notes can be very abbreviated, but should follow a consist- 
ent form on notecards or in a notebook. They are meant to 
help you recall the novel when the work is discussed in class. 

Look up any unfamiliar words. A standard College Dictionary 
should supply most of this information. If not, consult 
the Oxford English Dictionary in the library. 

5. We are not dealing with a large number of works; therefore, 
you should find time to take careful note of significant 
details as well as the overall meaning of the story. 



Final Notes A detailed hourly schedule will be provided in 
class. See you thenl 

D. H. Brown 
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Additi onal Utopian and Dystopian Works 
1901 Butler, Samuel. Erewhon. 

lonk ^* T he Napoleon of N oti nf J;njj_. 

lon^ ^olfe, Ft, ( "Baron Corvo " ) . HadTTiTTthr S^^th . 
1906 w2??rTV Star of the Morning-. EqualitTl^women. 
lonS ^* °* In the Days of _jthg_n_nniP-h. 

lono 5-^;??"' '^r!®* WheiLth e Women ReiglT TQlQ. Anti-feminist. 
l??n T^^?^"^^ ^li^y^r,?- "With the Night MairTa Story of 2000 A. D. 
it}^ ^- -^/hen the Sleeper Awaken . 

1911 Minnett, Cora. The Day After To-Mor^nw. 

i^if Hodgson, William H. The Night Lano '. 

1920 Haldane, Charlotte. Plan's World . — 
1926 Ridley, F. K. The Green Machine . 

Forster, E. M. "The Machine Stops." 
1930 Tillyard, Aelfrida. Corbet e , a Story of Tv/o Hnndrpd Years 

Hence . ' ■ 

1932 Huxley, Aldous, Braye New World . 

Hit n^'^^U °- Outlofljyie^jniHOlanet. 

OfyGll, George. Anima^ FarmT 

194a bkmner, B. P. WaLdsnTwo. 
19^9 Orwell, George'. "IH^T ~ 

1952 Vonnegut, Kurt. Player Piano. 
Clarke, Arthur. Childhood's Fnd . 

1953 Waugh, Evelyn. Loye Amend th e Ruin^. 

1953 Bradbury, Ray. Fahrenheig TjT: ' 

1955 Golding, William. T he Inh eritors. 

io<? S^f^^^y* ^- Faci-al Justice . 

iqS Heinlem, Robert. Stranger in a Str^n^- P 
nnfo Huxley, Aldous. IsliHdT ^ " ^ ^ 

I Q^R ^c^e^l- A Very PriyatP To f p . 

196H Clarke, Arthur. 2001 . 

1969 Hale, John. The Paradise r^^n . 

ill} S?^?^': V/alker. Loye.. in the Ruins . 

Sillitoe, Alan. Trayeli in Nihjf nn. 

J-978 Burgess, Anthony. 1985. 

19«0 Teyis, Walter. Mockingbird . 

J-9a2 Clarke, Arthur. ' 2010 1 Ody sse y Two. 

°^ course, a partial listing of interesting work=? nn 

Please stop by the Loyola Library to pick up copies of th=se 
bibliographies. The library will no longer supply instructors 
with enough copies for a whole class, but the indiyiSuJl sJoSld 
be able to request a copy, especially of UtO£ias_andDystopias 
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_WGeken'd'T 



3 credit hours 



Mdav 61OO p. 



?.:.00 p 
7-:.10 p, 
7.:.30 p. 

7. :.^5 p. 

8. :.00 p. 

8.:.35 p. 
9-:.00 p. 
10:00 p. 

Saturday 9.:.00 a. 

10:00 a. 

10.:.30 a. 
10.:.45 a. 
11:15 a. 
Noon 

1. :.00 p. 

2. :.00 p. 

2.:.15 p. 
^xOO p. 
5:00 p. 

Weekend II 

Friday 6:00 p, 



m. 

• m. 
. m. 
i m. 

m. 

m. 

m. 

m. 

m. 

m. 
m. 

m. 
m. 
m. 

m. 
m. 
rn. 
m. 
m. 



n?'^^:J° course. Background on the idea 

rLlt.,\'''''^^'^^^^- Definitions. Goals. 
General discussion. 

Buzz poups (for twenty minutes). 

Reports from groups. 

Break. 

Audio-tape on Thomas Morejs Utopia. 

Discussion on TJto£ia. 

Essay on More's Utopia. 
End of session. — 

Quiz on More's Utopia. 

Introduction to modern Utopian writers 

Break! ^'^^^'"y'" Looking Backw Jh^"^^"^" ' 

Discussion. 

Snch b?eak?' '"'"^'^^ Lookln^BacJ^ 

?deas'lo?\?J^^V^- jnie Tim _ejlfachine . 
laeas for projects or papers^ ' 

Videotape of The Time M^nhino. 
Discussion. Assignments for Weekend 
iind of session. 



II. 



6.:.30 p, 
?.:.30 p. 
?:45 p. 

9-:.15 p. 
10 I 00 p. 



m. 



m. 
m. 
m. 



m. 
m. 



Saturday 9,00 a. m. 



10.:.30 
10.:.50 
11:00 
No an 
1.:.00 

3- (.00 
3x15 
3.:A5 

4- :00 
5:00 



a 
a 
a , 

p. 
p. 
p. 
p. 
p. 
p. 



m, 
m. 
m. 



m, 
m. 
m. 
m. 
m. 
m. 



Discussion on Utopian and dystopian lit- 
erary works in general. Considering real 
experiments in Utopian societies. ^ 
Aldous Huxley's Bra^^e^ Nev^iorld . Discussion. 

Slers'no?:?! '^^"^^ ^° ^-Pios 

Short quiz. 
End of session. 

Videotape of George Orwell's Aniaar Farm 

(or of The Road' tn loRZ^- r 

Discussion of Orwell"" — 

Break. 

Discussion. Reports'? 
Lunch break. 

Videotape of Orwell's mheteen Ei^htv -^ 
Discussion. 

Essay?"^'''^^ ^""^ ^^^^^ Weekend III. 
End of session. 
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WeeTend iii 



Saturday 



6:00 


p. 


m. 


6x15 




m. 


7^.00 




m. 


7-^15 


p. 


m. 


84.00 


P- 


m. 


9.1.15 


p. 


m. 


lOsOO 


p. 


m. 


'.■:00 


a. 


m. 


10.:.00 


a . 


ITi. 


104-30 


a . 


m. 


10.:A5 


a . 


m. 


11 s 00 


a. 


m. 


Noon 






1.:.00 


p. 


m. 


1.:.30 


p. 


m. 


3-:.30 


P' 


m. 


3.'M 


p. 


m. 


5:00 


p. 


m. 



Review of questions on Huxley and 
Orwell . 

Kurt Vonnegut*s Player Piano . 
Break. 

Ray Bradbury's Fahre'nh'elt ^51 * 
Forum on free speech., censorship, etc 
Wrapup discussion. Assignments. 
End of session. 

Discussicii of literary styles used 

bj authors read for this course and 

of Frye's essay. 

Guest lecturer. 

Discussion. 

Break. 

Quiz. Part I of final exam. 

Lunch break. 

Discussion. 

Videotape of Fahrenheit ^51* 
Break. 

Final exam essay. Part II of final. 
End of session. 



